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SECTION  4 

TRAPPED  RADIATION  POPULATION 

K.VV.  Chan,  D.M.  Sawyer,  and  J.l.  Vette, 
NASA— Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 


4.1  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  contains  a description  of  the  charged  particles  within 
the  magnetosphere.  The  emphasis,  however,  is  on  those  fluxes 
found  within  the  stably  trapped  region  since  their  energetic  nature 
usually  makes  them  of  primary  concern  to  spacecraft  designers,  A 
complete  description  of  a particle  population  requires  a knowledge  of 
the  particle  flux  and  energy  spectrum  as  a function  of  time,  spatial 
position,  and  orientation  of  the  measuring  device.  In  those  regions 
of  the  magnetosphere  where  the  particle  motion  obeys  adiabatic  in- 
variants, the  orientation  and  position  variables  are  connected  through 
the  invariants.  Since  the  particle  fluxes  depend  heavily  upon  all  the 
variables,  and  there  is  no  theory  to  completely  unify  the  diverse  be- 
havior of  these  variables,  a concise  quantitative  treatment  is  very 
difficult.  The  adiabatic  theory  (e.g..  Reference  1)  and  the  diffusion 
theory  (e.g.  , Reference  Z)  have  provided  the  major  framework  for 
explaining  many  of  the  observed  phenomena,  (Also  see  Sections  3 
and  5 . ) 


A large  number  of  satellite  measurements  have  been  made  since 
the  first  radiation  belt  observations  in  1958.  These  have  provided 
enough  data  to  form  a good  phenomenological  picture  of  many  mag- 
netospheric  processes.  Several  books  and  proceedings  of  symposia, 
as  well  as  review  articles,  are  ?.vailable  to  tnose  interested  in  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  observations  and  theories  (References  Z 
through  10).  Since  these  contain  references  to  most  of  the  original 
work,  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  section  to  provide  an  extensive  bib- 
liography. Many  general  ideas  are  stated  without  specific  reference. 

Unlike  the  interplanetary  medium,  the  magnetic  field  within  the 
n*.agneto sphere  is  usually  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  particle  mo- 
tion. This  situation  is  obtained  when  the  magnetic  energy  denuity 

exceeds  the  particle  kinetic  energy  density  (nmv^/2).  How- 
ever, in  the  tnagnetosheath  region  and  in  parts  of  the  geomagnetic 
tail,  too  balance  of  control  can  fluctuate  between  particles  and  fields. 
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Moving  inward  toward  the  Earth,  the  field  becomes  well  ordered  and 
stable  enough  to  serve  as  a coordinate  system  for  particle  motion. 

It  is  in  this  region  that  the  natural  radiation  belt  particles  reside  and 
in  which  the  three  adiabatic  invariants  of  gyration,  bounce,  and  drift 
are  well  defined. 

Within  the  belts  are  electrons,  protons,  and  heavier  ions  with 
energies  from  a few  eV  in  the  thci-mal  plasma  region  to  a few  MeV 
for  electrons  and  to  several  hundred  MeV  for  protons.  Extensive 
observations  have  been  made  of  both  the  electron  and  proton  popula- 
tions, Their  different  morphological  structure  and  behavior  make 
it  convenient  to  discuss  them  in  separate  subsections.  Similarly, 
a separate  subsection  is  reserved  for  the  observations  of  Z ^ 2 ions. 
The  final  subsection  is  a brief  summary. 

4.2  TRAPPED  PROTON  ENVIRONMENT 
4.2. 1 Protons  with  E a 100  KeV 

The  stable  trapping  region  is  defined  as  that  volume  of  the  magne- 
tosphere where  the  drift  paths  of  the  particles  form  closed  shells 
around  the  Earth.  At  L values  beyond  5,  these  shells  become  no- 
ticeably distorted  by  the  asymmetry  of  the  Earth's  field,  which  in 
turn  is  caused  by  the  solar  wind  pressure.  In  this  region,  the  local 
time  becomes  important  as  an  additional  parameter  necessary  for 
a complete  description  of  the  trapped  fluxes.  Figure  4-1  shows  the 
trapping  regions  in  the  noon  to  midnight  meridian  for  a model  mag- 
netosphere with  this  asymmetry. 

Out  to  the  distance  of  the  synchronous  orbit  near  L = 6.6,  the 
proton  environment  can  be  described,  for  most  purposes,  without 
the  local  time  variable.  However,  Stevens  et  al.  (Reference  11) 
have  observed  a factor-of-four  variation  in  the  quiet  time  fluxes  of 
0.6-  to  3.  3-MeV  protons  between  noon  and  midnight  at  L = 6.  6, 

Sawyer  and  Vette  (Reference  12)  have  recently  (1976)  completed 
a comprehensive  model  of  the  trapped  proton  environment  out  to 
L = 6.  6 for  energies  above  100  KeV.  This  environment  can  be  viewed 
as  a summary  of  the  many  different  measurements  by  numerous  in- 
vestigators. It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  designated  AP8M1N  and 
AP8MAX,  which  correspond  to  solar  minimum  and  solar  maximum 
conditions,  respectively.  This  division  results  from  the  cyclic  na- 
ture of  the  trapped  flux  at  low  altitudes,  which  varies  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  ll-year  solar  cycle.  This  variation  is  discussed  later 
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in  more  detail.  Figures  4-2  through  4-7  present  B-Li  flux  maps  of 
the  AP8M1N  and  AP8MAX  models  for  six  different  energies  between 
0.  1 and  400  MeV.  These  fluxes  are  omnidirectional  and  integral  in 
energy.  AP8MAX  differs  from  AP8M1N  for  altitudes  less  than  about 
1,000  kilometers,  and  for  Li  values  less  than  2.9.  The  limit  at  L = 

2.  9 is  the  result  of  insufficient  data  at  higher  L values  on  which  to 
base  any  solar -cycle  variation.  The  absolute  accuracy  of  the  solar- 
cycle  effect  in  the  APS  models  is  somewhat  uncertain  since  the  steep 
spatial  gradients  in  the  fluxes  are  difficult  to  determine  accurately 
and  consistently. 

The  equatorial  distribution  of  the  protons  as  obtained  from  the 
AP8M1N  model  is  shown  in  Figure  4-8.  It  is  apparent  from  the  fig- 
ure that  there  is  only  one  proton  radiation  belt,  which  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  two -belt  structure  observed  for  electrons  described 
in  the  next  subsection.  The  flux  above  5-MeV  peaks  within  L.  = 1.8 
and  the  flux  above  0.  1 MeV  peaks  at  about  L - 3.  2. 

The  nature  of  the  AP8MIN  omnidirectional  integral  spectra  is 
shown  in  Figures  4-9  through  4-16.  Each  figure  corresponds  to  one 
L value  and  contains  the  spectra  for  several  B/Bq  values,  where  Bo 
is  the  equatorial  B field  value.  An  inflection  point  around  30  MeV 
in  the  equatorial  spectrum  at  L = 1.5  is  apparent  in  Figure  4-10. 
This  is  suggestive  of  different  source  or  loss  mechanisms  predom- 
inating above  and  below  30  MeV.  It  is  fairly  well  established  that 
the  source  of  the  higher  energy  protons  is  the  neutron  flux  produced 
in  the  atmosphere  by  incident  cosmic  rays,  and  the  lower  energy 
protons  are  primarily  due  to  radial  diffusion  transport  from  more 
distant  regions  of  the  magnetosphere.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  higher  energy  protons  typically  have  lifetimes  of  hundreds  of 
years  (Reference  13).  Reasonable  agreement  exists  between  the 
observations  of  the  equatorial  proton  flux  with  energies  above  10 
MeV  for  L values  from  1.  18  to  1.7,  and  the  solution  of  an  inhomo- 
geneous radial  diffusion  equation  with  the  proper  source  and  loss 
terms  (References  13  through  16).  The  same  situation  does  not  yet 
hold  for  the  remainder  of  the  stable  trapping  region. 

The  word  stable  is  not  meant  to  imply  the  absence  of  time  varia- 
tions, as  we  have  already  noted  with  the  solar-cycle  variations. 
These  time  variations  are  ultimately  related  to  particles  and  elec- 
tromagnetic waves  emitted  by  the  sun  as  well  as  to  solar  magnetic 
field  variations  which  interact  with  the  Earth's  magnetic  field  and 
atmosphere.  As  one  looks  to  higher  L values  and,  correspondingly, 
lower  energies,  time  variations  generally  become  more  pronounced. 
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The  mechanism  of  the  proton  solar-cycle  variation  is  reasonably 
well  understood.  A cyclic  solar  emission  drives  an  atmospheric 
density  variation  which  causes  a corresponding  variation  in  the 
fluxes  of  protons  mirroring  in  the  atmosphere  at  altitudes  below 
about  1,000  kilometers  (References  17  through  19).  Observations 
of  proton  fluxes  in  a narrow  range  of  minimum  mirror  point  altitudes 
(designated  over  a period  of  several  years  have  shown  varia- 

tions which  are  consistent  with  predictions.  Figure  4-17  shows  the 
time  dependence  of  the  omnidirectional,  60-MeV  (differential)  flv^x 
at  the  three  hjy^nsj  altitudes  of  250,  350,  and  450  kilometers  (Refer- 
ence 19).  Also  shown  are  the  corresponding  theoretical  predictions. 
The  good  agreement  between  observations  and  theory  lends  consider- 
able confidence  to  our  understanding  of  the  basic  mechanisms  involved. 

The  extensive  coverage  of  the  satellite  1963- 38C  has  provided 
particularly  useful  data  regarding  long-term  time  variations  for  L 
values  up  to  3 (Reference  19).  Figures  4-18  through  4-21  show  10- 
day  averages  over  5 years  of  the  1963-38G  proton  counting  rates  in 
the  energy  ranges  of  25  to  100  MeV,  8.2  to  25  MeV,  2.2  to  8.2  MeV, 
and  1.2  to  2.2  MeV.  Fluxes  at  energies  above  25  MeV  are  very  sta- 
ble for  L values  less  than  2 while  some  response  to  major  geomagnetic 
storms,  such  as  September  1963  and  May  1967,  can  be  seen  at  L = 

2.  2.  The  lower  energies  show  an  observable  response  to  even  minor 
storms,  with  decay  times  on  the  order  of  months  to  years.  There 
is  also  some  evidence  in  these  figures  for  long-term  decreases  in 
the  fluxes  with  decay  times  on  the  order  of  3 to  7 years. 

An  example  of  the  time  behavior  of  protons  at  L = 4 (Reference  20) 
is  shown  in  Figure  4-22.  These  curves  are  for  protons  mirroring  at 
the  equator  with  energies  above  eight  threshold  values.  The  curves 
labeled  A through  H correspond  to  the  threshold  energies  of  98, 

134,  180,  345,  613,  775,  1,  140,  and  l,700  KeV,  respectively.  The 
curves  are  displaced  to  avoid  overlap,  and  the  values  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  10  raised  to  the  power  - 1.  25,  -1.  00,  -0.75,  -0.50,  -0.25, 
0.25,  0.25,  and  0.25  for  curves  A through  H,  respectively.  The 
result  is  the  Integral  intensity  in  prctons/cm^-sec-ster.  Also  plot- 
ted are  the  hourly  Dst  values  which  are  magnetic  field  changes  re- 
lated to  changes  in  the  total  energy  of  particles  trapped  in  the  radia- 
tion belc  (see  subsection  4,2.2).  Some  of  the  variations  seen  in 
these  protons  represent  adiabatic  changes  consistent  with  the  mag- 
netic field  changes. 

Order  of  magnitude  fluctuations  in  th<a  fluxef  are  observable  in 
Azur  satellite  data  at  L = 4.  85  and  B 0.  17  gausii.  These  proton 
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fluxes  for  energy  intervals  between  0.  25  to  0.5,  0.5  to  1.0,  and  1.0 
to  1.65  MeV  are  shown  in  Figure  4-23  (Reference  21).  Above  L - 5, 
order-of-rragnitude  fluctuations  have  been  observed  on  time  scales 
as  short  as  lO  minutes  (Reference  22).  At  the  synchronous  orbit  and 
beyond,  the  particle  population  exhibits  extremely  dynamic  behavior 
(Reference  19).  Occasionally,  the  Earth's  magnetospheric  boundary 
is  compressed  by  the  solar  wind  to  less  than  6.  6 Rg  on  the  noon  side, 
resulting  in  the  disappearance  of  the  higher  energy  (~  1 MeV)  trapped 
particles.  Solar  protons  also  have  easy  access  to  the  synchronous 
region,  especially  during  disturbed  times  (Reference  23).  A mere 
extensive  discussion  of  time  variations  for  the  protons  modeled  by 
APS  is  contained  in  Reference  12. 


4.2.2  Protons  with  E < 100  KeV 

We  now  turn  attention  to  the  observations  of  protons  with  energies 
less  than  100  KeV  in  the  stable  trapping  region.  Increases  in  the 
fluxes  of  these  protons  have  been  thought  to  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  decreases  of  the  magnetic  field  intensities  measured  at  the 
Earth's  equator  during  main-phase  geomagnetic  storms  (References 
24  and  25).  However,  recent  observations  of  ions  heavier  than  pro- 
tons and  storm  particle  decay  times  have  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
identification  of  those  particles  as  protons.  This  possibility  is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  subsection  4.4.  3. 

The  magnetic  activity  index  Dst  is  a measure  of  geomagnetic-storm 
field  decreases  and  is,  therefore,  closely  related  to  the  particle  in- 
creases which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  storm  time  ring  current.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  source  of  these  particles  is  the  convec- 
tion of  plasma  sheet  protons  to  low  L values  (References  26  and  27). 
Since  a comprehensive  model  of  the  distribution  and  time  dependence 
of  these  fluxes  is  not  currently  available,  figures  from  the  published 
works  of  various  investigators  are  presented. 

Figure  4-24  shows  unidirectional  differential  energy  spectra  at 
the  magnetic  equator  for  L values  of  4.  5,  5.0,  and  6.  0 (Reference 
28).  The  flux  values  peak  near  10  KeV,  with  intensities  of  approxi- 
mately 103  protons/cm4-8ec-8ter-eV.  These  data  are  a composite 
of  results  from  the  spacecraft  OGO  3,  Explorer  12,  and  Mariner  4. 
The  spectrum  below  100  KeV  is  seen  to  merge  smoothly  with  obser- 
vations above  100  KeV,  and  an  empirical  expression  which  fits  the 
data  is  also  shown.  The  fluxes  with  energies  below  50  KeV  were 
acquired  aboard  OGO  3 during  June  and  July  1966,  with  measure- 
ments during  two  moderate  main-phase  geomagnetic  storms  excluded 
(Reference  28). 
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The  effects  of  storms  o:  these  low-energy  protons  can  be  seen 
in  Figure  4-25  (Reference  29).  These  results  were  acquired  during 
1800  to  2400  local  times  aboard  the  Explorer  45  (S^)  satellite  in 
December  1971.  The  quantity  plotted  is  two  times  the  proton  mass 
times  the  phase  space  distribution  function,  which  in  the  nonrelativis- 
tic  limit  is  equal  to  j/E,  where  j is  the  equatorial  (differential)  flux 
at  90  degrees  pitch  angle,  in  units  of  protons/cm^-sec-ster-KeV, 
and  E is  the  energy  in  KeV.  This  quantity  is  plotted  as  a function 
of  time  at  constant  energy  and  at  constant  first  invariant  p (p  = E /B) 
for  radial  distances  between  2.  5 and  5.  The  storm  on  17  December 
is  evident  in  the  lower  energy  fluxes  and  in  the  Dst  index,  which  is 
also  shown.  Notice  that  the  higher  energy  particles  at  constant  ^ 
show  no  intensity  decreases  in  association  with  the  storm  main  phase, 
which  is  indicative  of  adiabatic  behavior  (Reference  29).  Prestorm 
particle  intensities  shown  at  energies  ^ 26  KeV  are  upper  limits  to 
the  true  intensities  at  radial  distances  less  than  3.5  as  a result  of  a 
detector  background  problem.  Extensive  pitch-angle  distributions 
for  these  same  data  are  contained  in  Reference  30. 

4,3  TRAPPED  ELECTRON  ENVIRONMENT 

4,3. 1 Morphology  of  Energetic  Electrons 
(E  i 40  KeV)  in  the  Trapping  Region 
of  the  Geomagnetic  Field 

The  electron  population  in  the  terrestrial  environment  is  found 
to  encompass  two  xiones  (the  inner  an.  outer  radiation  zones,  or  the 
Van  Allen  belts)  of  enhanced  intensity  in  the  distorted  dipole  magne- 
tic field  of  the  Earth.  An  overview  of  the  radiation  environment  is 
illustrated  by  the  isoflux  contour  map  of  Figure  4-26,  which  was 
constructed  by  compiling  measurements  of  electrons  with  energies 
greater  than  0.5  MeV  (Reference  31),  The  regions  having  omnidirec- 
tionai  flux  intensities  greater  than  10^  electrons/cm^-sec  are  shaded 
to  show  the  two -belt  configuration  of  the  energetic  electrons  trapped 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Earth. 

There  is  abundant  literature  available  on  the  electrons  within  the 
Van  Allen  radiation  zones.  It  has  been  well  established  that  the 
inner-  and  outer-zone  electrons  have  remarkable  differences  in 
temporal  and  spatial  Tuctuations.  Figure  4-27  is  an  example  of  the 
long-term  obser”atk  .i  of  the  E ^ 0.28-MeV  electrons  in  the  inner 
zone  over  the  period  of  more  than  5 years,  as  recorded  by  satellite 
1963-38C.  The  data  are  10-day  averages  of  the  counting  rate.  The 
main  feature  in  the  time— history  profile  is  a steady  monotonic  de- 
crease with  time  for  L shells  between  E = 1.  2 to  L = 1.8,  showing 
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the  decay  of  the  artificial  electrons  injected  by  the  Starfish  detona- 
tion in  July  1962  (also  see  Sections  5 and  6).  For  the  outer  edge  of 
the  inner  arme,  L = 2.2,  the  flux  enhancements  associated  with  the 
magnetic  storms  are  clearly  the  dominant  effect  in  the  time  history. 
The  greater  the  magnetic  disturbances,  as  indicated  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Dst  index  in  the  bottom  panel,  the  lower  the  L shells  in 
the  inner  aone  that  will  be  affected. 

In  contrast  to  this  phenomenon  in  the  inner  aone,  storm-related 
enhancements  are  observed  throughout  the  outer  zone.  Figure  4-28 
shows  this  temporal  behavior  of  the  outer  zone  electrons  as  observed 
by  both  the  low-altitude  196b-38C  data  and  the  high-altitude  Explorer 
26  measurements.  For  E i 4,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  flux  en- 
hancements in  each  of  the  Dst  storms,  followed  by  a rapid  decay  to 
the  prestorm  level. 

The  dynamic  storm  responses  of  the  outer-zone  electrons  are 
further  complicated  by  other  external  effects  such  as  diurnal  drift- 
shell  splitting,  the  changing  sectors  of  the  interplanetary  magnetic 
field,  and  the  injections  and  accelerations  related  to  the  magneto - 
spheric  substorms.  The  day— night  differences  in  electron  fluxes 
can  beet  be  illustrated  (Figi^re  4-29)  by  the  observation  of  the  geo- 
synchronous orbiter  ATS  1 at  L = 6.6  (Reference  32).  The  average 
flux  of  electrons  with  E i 1.  05  MeV  at  local  noon,  for  example,  is 
a factor  of  2.  8 higher  than  that  at  local  midnight.  Electrons  with 
energy  lower  than  1 MeV  show  slightly  smaller  diurnal  variations. 


The  effect  of  substorms  and  the  correlation  of  the  outer-zone 
electrons  with  the  sector  structure  of  the  interplanetary  magnetic 
field  are  discussed  in  subsection  4.  3.  3,  which  also  includes  a dis- 
cussion of  the  diffusion  process. 

In  view  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
inner-  and  outer-zone  electrons,  the  model  environment  of  the 
trapped-electron  radiation  in  the  two  zones  is  presented  separately. 
Generally,  these  models  are  constructed  by  using  time-averaged 
fluxes  measured  by  several  satellites  over  a time  period  that  covers 
the  epochs  near  both  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the  solar  activity 
cycle. 

The  well  known  solar -cycle  effect  on  the  trapped  electrons  has 
been  observed  by  many  experimenters  (Reference  35).  Figure  4-30 
is  an  example  of  the  direct  observation  of  OGO  I and  OGO  3 with 
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similar  spectrometers  over  two  epochs.  While  the  data  show  com- 
paratively enhanced  flux  levels  in  1967  as  the  r.olar  maximum  ap- 
proaches, the  slot  between  the  inner  and  outer  zones  tends  to  shift 
to  lower  L values  as  it  is  being  filled.  This  effect  can  be  summar- 
iaed  by  the  data  compiled  in  Figure  4-31,  which  shows  the  shifting 
positions  of  both  the  slot  and  the  peak  of  the  outer  zone  over  the 
solar  cycle,  starting  at  the  maximum  in  1958,  In  view  of  this  pro- 
nounced influence  of  solar  cycle  on  the  electron  environment,  the 
modeling  of  trapped  electrons  described  in  the  following  subsection 
is  further  subdivided  into  solar  maximum  and  solar  minimum  epochs 
for  each  radiation  zone. 

4,3.2  Electron  Environment  Models 

In  the  original  edition  of  Section  4,  the  AE  2 model  was  given  as 
a summary  of  the  energetic  electron  radiation  environment  which 
has  served  as  a standard  reference  for  many  years.  As  improved 
instrumentation  and  new  data  become  available,  it  is  necessary  to 
update  the  environment  models.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  continued 
effort  of  data  compilation  at  NASA  National  Space  Science  Data  Center 
(NSSDC)  has  produced  electron  models  AE  4,  AE  5,  and  AE  6.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  section  to  present  the  latest  versions  of  these 
models  for  the  inner-  and  outer-radiation  zones.  Because  of  the 
previously  noted  differences  in  the  behaviors  between  the  inner-  and 
outer-zone  electrons,  the  modeling  of  the  electron  environment  has 
been  accordingly  separated.  Furthermore,  the  prominent  solar - 
cycle  effects  are  accounted  for  by  grouping  the  data  with  respect  to 
the  time  epochs  of  solar  maximum  and  solar  minimum.  The  follow- 
ing electron  environment  models,  currently  available  at  NSSDC  for 
making  estimates  of  future  fluxes,  are  described  in  the  following 
sections: 


Solar  Minimum 
Solar  Maximum 


Inner  Zone 

AE  5 (Epoch  1975) 
(Projected) 

AE  6 (Epoch  1980) 
(Projected) 


Outer  Zone 
AE  4 (Epoch  1964) 


AE  4 (Epoch  1967) 


OUTER-ZONE  MODELS.  Because  of  the  numerous  temporal  vari- 
ations associated  with  the  outer-zone  electrons,  a useful  environment 
model  of  the  outer  zone  can  be  preseniod  with  time-averaged  fluxes. 
Singley  and  Vette  (Reference  36)  constructed  time-averaged  flux 
models,  AE  4 Solar  Max  and  AE  4 Solar  Min,  over  the  energy  range 
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of  40  KeV  to  4.  0 MeV  and  L values  from  3.  0 to  11.0.  They  used 
data  from  experiments  on  board  the  OGO  1,  OGO  3,  ERS  13,  ERS  17, 
Explorer  6,  Explorer  12,  Explorer  14,  Explorer  18,  Explorer  26, 
Injun  3,  and  ATS  1 spacecraft  covering  the  time  period  between 
August  1959  to  February  1968.  The  divisions  of  solar  maximum  and 
solar  minimum  are  designated  by  AE  4 (epoch  1967)  and  AE  4 (epoch 
1964),  respectively. 


The  B dependence  and  the  local  time  dependence  of  the  electron 
fluxes  are  treated  as  independent  functions.  At  each  discrete  L 
interval,  the  flux  is  given  as  a function  of  magnetic  field,  B , and 
local  time,  <p , by  the  function 


c 


where 

J is  the  omnidirectional  integral  flux  in  cm“^  sec'^ 

B is  the  local  magnetic  field  in  gauss 

is  the  equatorial  magnetic  field  of  the  given  L value 
Be  is  the  cut-off  magnetic  field  of  the  given  L value 
<p  is  the  locai  time  in  hours 

and  K,  m.  Cl,  <P1  are  the  coefficients  determined  by  least-squares 
fits  to  various  data  sets.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of 
the  data  used  in  the  determination  of  AE  4 were  obtained  near  the 
equator  so  that  the  B dependence  at  high  B has  not  been  as  exten- 
sively studied  as  at  low  B values.  However,  several  recently  ob- 
tained data  sets  indicated  reasonable  agreement  with  AE  4 at  inter- 
mediate B values. 

Comparisons  of  the  AE  4 model  spectra  with  data  at  several  L 
values  are  shown  in  Figures  4-32  and  4-33.  In  general,  the  spectra 
for  the  epoch  1967  show  higher  fluxes  of  lower  energy  (E  < 2,5  MeV) 
electrons  than  those  of  the  epoch  1964.  It  is  noted,  however,  that 
the  data  base  for  AE  4 is  quite  limited  for  threshold  energies  higher 
than  2 MeV.  At  the  end  of  this  subsection,  some  recent  data  col- 
lected by  Azur  and  ATS  6 are  introduced  to  supplement  the  AE  4 
model. 
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The  values  of  the  coefficient  m for  the  B/Bq  dependence  are 
shown  in  Figure  4-34.  In  determining  the  values  of  m , it  was  noted 
that  the  data  points  at  each  L interval  do  not  show  much  scatter,  re- 
flecting the  uniformity  of  the  dependence  of  B/Bq  for  various  ener- 
gies and  time  epochs  (Reference  36).  The  Be  values  of  the  model 
were  chosen  to  be  0.  58  gauss  for  L = 3.  0 and  approximately  0.  6 
gauss  for  higher  L shells,  assuming  the  minimum  mirroring  alti- 
tude of  energetic  electrons  at  200  kilometers. 

One  can  consider  the  dependence  on  local  time  in  Equation  4-1  by 
defining 

W = (lo)  ^ (4-2) 

which  gives 

Log  W =: 

Figure  4-35  illustrates  the  observations  of  the  variation  of  log  W 
for  the  electron  fluxes  above  two  threshold  energies.  For  L less 
than  5.0,  the  local  time  variations  are  small  compared  to  the  other 
uncertainty  factors  of  the  model.  However,  for  L values  greater 
than  5.0,  the  amplitudes  of  the  local  time  fluctuations  increase  very 
rapidly  with  increasing  L,  peaking  between  0900  and  1200  local  time, 
depending  upon  both  energy  and  L shell.  For  40-KeV  electrons  at 
L = 8,  the  maximum  flux  near  local  noon  is  more  than  one  order  of 
magnitude  higher  than  the  minimum  flux  near  local  midnight.  This 
large  variation  in  flux  associated  with  the  local  time  is  based  upon 
the  solar  minimum  data.  As  the  epoch  approached  solar  maximum 
in  1967,  this  local  time  variation  was  found  to  be  substantially  re- 
duced. The  Explorer  12  data  of  1962,  Explorer  data  of  1963,  IMP  1 
data  of  1964,  ERS  13  data  of  1964,  ERS  17  data  of  1965,  and  ATS  1 
data  of  1967  shown  in  Figure  4-36  indicate  the  trend  of  this  change. 
The  AE  4 model,  therefore,  is  composed  of  two  different  model 
dependences  for  solar  minimum  and  solar  maximum,  as  shown  in 
Figures  4-37  and  4-38,  respectively. 

With  the  description  of  B/Bq  and  local  time  dependence  given  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  AE  4 now  can  be  presented  as  time- 
averaged  equatorial  omnidirectional  flux  J(E,L)  as  a function  of 
threshold  energy  and  L value.  Figures  4-39  and  4-40  show  the 
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j\E  4 radial  profiles  for  the  solar  minimum  (1964)  and  the  solar 
maximum  (1967)  epochs,  respectively.  Note  that  the  outer-zone 
peak  is  located  at  a lower  L,  value  near  solar  maximum  (1967)  than 
near  solar  minimum  (1964),  consistent  with  the  observation  of  Vernov 
et  al.  (Reference  35). 


Since  the  outer  zone  electrons  undergo  large  variations  with  time, 
it  is  useful  to  provide  statistical  information  regarding  these  varia- 
tions in  addition  to  the  average  flux  values.  AE  4 represents  these 
statistical  variations  by  means  of  a log-normal  distribution.  In  this 
model,  the  variations  about  the  average  are  evaluated  using  the 
standard  deviation,  a(E,L).  Quantitatively,  one  has 


CO 


(4-4a) 


where  the  integration  variable  is 

Z :=  log  [J(>E,B,L,<p,t)]  , (4-4b) 

and 

X = log  [J  (>E,B,L,(p.t)]  -1.  15  (E,L)  . (4-4c) 

O * 


The  curves  of  Figures  4-41  and  4-42  give  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  model  as  a function  of  threshold  energies  and  L values,  re- 
spectively. Below  L = 5,  the  standard  deviation  changes  slowly  with 
energy,  with  the  high-energy  electrons  having  slightly  sigher  stand- 
ard deviation  than  the  low-energy  electrons.  Above  L = 5,  the  stand- 
ard deviation  of  low-energy  electrons  fluctuates  greatly,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  previous  observation  of  large  local-time  fluctua- 
tions for  the  electron  fluxes  at  large  L values. 


Because  of  the  considerable  spatial  and  temporal  variation  in  the 
outer -zone  electron  fluxes,  the  environment  model  AE  4 Is  frequently 
tested  against  new  data.  Figure  4-43  shows  three  panels  of  data 
comparing  the  solar  maximum  AE  4 (1967)  model  with  the  E > 1.  5- 
MeV  electron  data  from  the  Azur  omnidirectional  measurements  in 
November  — December  1969  for  L = 3.0,  4.0,  and  5.5.  As  expected, 
the  scatter  of  data  points  increases  with  the  L vahies.  The  mean 
flux  for  the  B interval  between  0.  14  and  0.  16  gauss  is  narked  by 
an  open  triangle  in  each  panel.  Note  that  the  Azur  fluxes  are  higher 
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than  the  AE  4 fluxes  for  L = 4.  0 and  3.0,  but  lower  than  the  model 
for  L = 5.  5.  For  B values  greater  than  0.  3 gauss,  however,  the 
Azur  measurements  show  a steeper  cutoff  than  the  AE  4 model  in 
all  L shells.  In  general,  these  new  data  are  within  the  uncertainty 
limit  of  the  model,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  a factor  of  two. 

Another  example  of  the  model  comparison  with  some  recent  equa- 
torial measurements  by  the  ATS  1 and  ATS  6 (Reference  37)  satellites 
is  shown  in  Figure  4-44.  The  OGO  1,  OGO  3,  and  the  ATS  1 (1967) 
data  used  in  the  model  construction  at  E = 6.  6 are  presented  as  ref- 
erences. For  energies  below  2 MeV,  the  model  essentially  agrees 
with  the  1974  observation.  At  4 MeV,  the  ATS  6 flux  is  substantially 
higher  than  that  predicted  by  the  model.  A similar  comparison  has 
been  observed  at  L = 4.  0 between  the  model  spectrum  and  the  Azur 
measurement  shown  in  Figure  4-46,  which  is  derived  from  the  quiet- 
time spectrum  published  by  I-Iausler  and  Sckope  (Reference  38).  It 
is  apparent  that  the  Azur  flux  at  E > 4 MeV  is  also  larger  than  the 
model  estimate  near  the  center  of  the  outer  radiation  zone. 

Details  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  AE  4 model  radial  profile 
and  some  high-energy  measurements  by  the  OVl-19  satellite  are 
shown  on  Figure  4-46.  The  preliminary  estimates  of  the  OVl-19 
data  between  March  1969  and  January  1970,  excluding  the  period  of 
two  major  Dst  storms  in  May  and  October,  were  provided  by  Vam- 
pola  (Reference  39).  For  E ^ 1 MeV,  the  data  are  within  the  model 
uncertainty  limit  of  a factor  of  two.  For  E i 4 MeV,  the  data  are 
an  order  of  magnitude  higher  than  the  model. 

Results  of  these  observations,  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
suggest  that  the  flux  estimates  of  the  AE  4 model  for  E > 2.  5 MeV 
are  significantly  lower  than  the  new  data.  Further  data  analysis  is 
underway  and  the  AE  4 model  will  be  updated  accordingly. 

INNER-ZONE  MODELS.  The  natural  environment  of  the  inner- 
zone  electron  radiation  was  complicated  by  the  artificial  injection  of 
the  Starfish  detonation  in  July  1962.  These  fission  injections  per- 
sisted in  the  inner  zone  for  several  y«ars  and  have  been  well  docu- 
mented (see  Section  6).  The  population  of  these  artificial  electrons 
has  decayed  continuously,  and  after  1970  it  became  insignificant 
compared  to  the  natural  environment. 

Since  the  data  available  for  modeling  were  collected  during  peri- 
ods up  to  1967,  the  measured  fluxes  contained  substantial  contribu- 
tions from  the  Starfish  electrons.  Therefore,  the  inner-zone  models 
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for  the  1964  and  1967  epochs  {Reference  40)  included  the  artificial 
electron  fluxes. 

For  making  estimates  of  the  future  radiation  environment,  two 
projected  inner-zone  models,  AF  5 (1975)  (Reference  41)  and  AE  6 
(Reference  42),  have  been  generated  for  solar  minimum  and  solar 
maximum,  respectively,  using  an  empirical  Starfish  model  (Refer- 
ence 43)  to  subtract  the  artificial  fluxes  from  the  1964-  1967  data. 

The  derivation  of  these  two  projected  models  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  equatorial  radial  flux  profiles  in  Figures  4-47,  4-48,  and  4-49 
for  threshold  energies  of  250  KeV,  500  KeV,  and  1 MeV,  respec- 
tively. The  model  flux  of  AE  5 (1967)  is  based  upon  the  data  from 
five  satellites:  OGO  1,  OGO  3,  1963-38C,  OV3-3,  and  Explorer  26. 
On  Figu'‘es  4-48  and  4-49,  the  dotted  curves  show  the  effect  of  the 
corrections  to  the  OV3-3  data  resulting  from  changes  in  the  esti- 
mated detector  efficiency  that  were  made  after  publication.  The 
shaded  areas  in  Figures  4-47  through  4-49  show  the  contribution  of 
the  Starfish  electrons  to  the  AE  5 (1967)  electron  fluxes.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  AE  6 and  AE  5 ( 1975  projected)  curves  result 
from  the  effects  of  the  different  phases  of  the  solar  cycle. 

Estimates  of  the  Starfish  components  in  the  flux  data  were  calcu- 
lated with  the  decay  time  and  cutoff  time  determined  by  Teague  and 
Stassinopoulos  (Reference  43).  The  Starfish  flux  and  decay  time 
model  was  developed  by  separating  the  observed  fluxes  into  naturally 
occurring  fluxes  and  Starfish  electrons.  Assuming  an  exponential 
decay  for  the  Starfish  residual,  some  quiet-time  data  from  1964  to 
1967  have  been  analyzed  by  an  iteration  process  to  produce  time 
profiles  of  flux  components  and  a self-consistent  model  of  decay 
time.  An  example  of  the  iteration  procedure  result  is  shown  on 
Figure  4-50  for  L = 1.  5 and  1.9  with' the  OGO  1 and  OGO  3 data. 
From  the  apparent  solar-cycle  variation  in  the  reduced-time  pro- 
files of  the  ambient  flux  components,  a solar-cycle  parameter, 

R-j'  , has,  been  estimated  for  each  threshold  energy  and  L value  in 
the  inner  zone,  using  the  October  1967  flux  level  as  a standard  ref- 
erence'. Figure  4-51  is  an  example  of  the  parameter  Rj  , which  is 
Refined  as  the  ratio 

_ J(E.  1^.  T = October  1967) 

^T  " J(E,L,T) 

where  T is  the  number  of  months  counted  from  September  1964. 

For  E>  500  KeV,  the  solar-cycle  variation  is  largest  at  L = 1.8 
where  the  variation  is  substantially  larger  than  at  lower  or  higher 
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L values.  With  these  values  o£  R-j-  and  the  Starfish  decay  model, 
an  environment  model  free  from  artificial  fluxes  was  constructed 
for  the  solar  minimum  in  1975.  In  a similar  fashion,  the  solar 
maximum  environment  model  (projected  for  1980)  AE  6 was  de- 
rived from  the  reference  model  flux  of  AE  5 (1967)  by  subtracting 
the  Starfish  component. 

Because  only  the  natural  radiation  environment  will  be  considered 
in  practice,  only  the  Starfish-free  models  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs.  The  original  model  documents  should  be  re- 
ferred to  for  data  analysis  details. 

In  the  graphic  presentation  of  the  AE  5 (1975)  and  AE  6 models, 
a new  form  of  computer-generated  nomograph  has  been  made  to 
provide  easy  scaling  in  engineering  application.  Examples  of  the 
flux  maps  with  the  B-L  coordinates  are  shown  on  Figures  4-52  and 
4-5  3,  Note  that  the  omnidirectional  integral  flux  is  higher  in  AE  6 
than  in  AE  5 (1975),  but  the  B dependence  is  essentially  the  same 
at  most  of  the  L values. 

The  accuracy  of  the  models  depends  upon  the  particle  energy  and 
B-E  coordinates  under  consideration.  In  the  inner-£one  models, 

AE  5 and  AE  6,  the  expected  model  accuracy  is  represented  by  con- 
fidence codes.  These  codes  have  integer  values  from  1 to  10,  cor- 
responding to  the  model  uncertainties  from  a factor  in  excess  of  10 
to  a factor  of  2,  respectively.  Tables  4-1  and  4-2  give  these  confi- 
dence codes  for  AE  5 (1975)  and  AE  6,  respectively. 

Since  the  two  inner-aone  models  presented  herein  are  projected 
models,  the  data  used  for  model  construction  cannot  be  directly 
compared  with  the  model  curves  without  modification.  However,  a 
display  of  the  data  used  for  modeling  and  some  new  observations 
against  the  model  spectrum  will  be  indicative  of  the  development 
trend  of  the  inner-a».ne  environment.  Figures  4-54  and  4-55  are  the 
examples  of  the  time-averaged  data  from  five  satellites  at  L = 1.4 
and  1.6,  respectively.  The  reduced  data  points  of  OGO  1,  OGO  3, 
and  OV3-3  have  been  used  in  deriving  the  models.  The  OGO  5 and 
OVl-13  points  are  measurements  taken  in  1968,  which  is  near  the 
solar  maximum.  The  model  curves  for  solar  maximum  epochs  are 
shown  by  the  solid  lines. 

As  described  previously,  AE  5 (1967)  is  the  model  that  includes 
substantial  Starfish  electrons  and  AE  6 is  the  projection  model  (1980) 
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Table  4-1.  Omnidirectional  flux  confidence  codes  for  AE  5 (1975  projected). 

(Values  1 through  10  indicate  uncertainties  ranging  from  a factor 
of  >10  to  a factor  of  2.) 


Code 

L Range 

E Range 

Remarks 

1 

<1.25 

k3  MeV 

Extrapolation  on  3,  L,  and  E 

4 

a-1.3 

i3  MeV 

Extrapolation  on  £ and  B 

5 

1.3-1. 6 

0.5-3  MeV 

Starfish  mode!  used  to  estimate  arti- 
ficial flux 

Agrees  with  pre-Starflsh  data  at 
E~  1.6  MeV 

5 

1.9-2. 4 

>250  KeV 

Storm  effects. 

Corrected  for  OV3-3  data 

6 

1.3-1. 9 

0.7-2. 5 MeV 

Corrected  for  OV3-3  data 

6 

1.9-2. 4 

40-250  KeV 

Solar-cycle  parameters  used 

7 

1.6-1.9 

40-600  KeV 

Solar-cycle  parameters  used 

8 

1.3-1. 6 

40-500  KeV 

Solar-cycle  parameters  used 

Table  4-J 

!.  Omnidirectional  flux  confidence  codes  for  AE  6.  (Values  1 through 
10  indicate  uncertainties  ranging  from  a factor  of  >10  to  a factor 
of  2.) 

Code 

L Range 

E Range 

Remarks 

1 

<1.25 

i3  MeV 

Extrapolation  on  B,  U and  E 

3 

il.3 

i3  MeV 

Extrapolation  on  E and  B 

5 

1.3-1. 6 

0.7-3  MeV 

Starfish  model  used  to  estimate 
artificial  flux 

5 

1.9-2. 4 

>250  KeV 

Storm  effects. 

Corrected  for  OV3-3  data 

6 

1. 6-1.9 

0.7-3  MeV 

Minor  adjustment  for  Starfish  flux 

6 

1.9-2. 4 

<250  KeV 

Some  storm  effect 

9 

1.3-1. 9 

250-700  KeV 

Minor  modification  with  respect  to 
AE  5 (1967) 

10 

1.3-1. 9 

1 <250  KeV 

Same  as  AE  5 (1967) 
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after  the  subtraction  of  the  Starfish  component.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  models,  i.  e.  , the  Starfish  component,  is  larger  at 
L,  - 1.4  than  at  L -■  1.6  because  the  former  is  closer  to  the  location 
of  the  electron  injection  in  July  1964.  The  dominant  effect  of  the 
Starfish  electrons  is  most  obvious  in  the  OGO  1 data  of  1964,  which 
is  near  solar  minimum.  For  ^j^^'r^i'es  above  0.4  MeV , the  flux  level 
of  the  OGO  1 measurement,  which  is  mainly  Starfish  flux,  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  fluxes  observed  by  other  satellites  in  1966  and 
1968,  masking  the  solar-cycle  effect.  For  energies  below  0.4  MeV, 
however,  the  OGO  1 result  is  found  to  be  lower  than  the  observations 
near  solar  maximum,  showing  the  trend  of  solar-cycle  variation. 

According  to  the  study  of  Teague  and  Stassinopoulos  (Reference 
43),  the  complication  of  artificial  electron  fluxes  became  insignifi- 
cant by,  1970.  An  improved  inner-aor.  e model  of  the  natural  radia- 
tion, therelore,  can  be  constructed  when  data  from  the  years  after 
1970  are  available. 

AN  OVERALL  VIEW  OF  THE  ELECTRON  ENVIRONMENT.  As 
described  in  the  two  preceding  subsections,  different  data  analysis 
techniques  have  been  employed  to  develop  the  outer -aone  and  inner- 
zone  models.  These  radiation-zone  models  have  been  further  sub- 
divided to  represent  the  conditions  in  the  epochs  of  solar  meximum 
and  solar  minimum.  Quantitative  details  of  the  combined  results 
over  the  two  zones  have  been  documented  in  each  of  the  original 
publications.  It  is  sufficient,  here,  to  summarize  the  modeling 
effort  by  a sample  radial  profile.  Figure  4-56  shows  the  overall 
equatorial  omnidirectional  flux  curves  for  the  E > 0.5  MeV  electrons. 
The  inner-zone  and  outer-zone  models  have  been  combined  here.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the  solar-cycle  variations  in  the 
flux  levels  are  found  in  the  L range  between  1.  5 and  5.  0.  The  lack 
of  obvious  solar-cycle  variation  outside  this  L range  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  effect  of  the  dominant  short-term  variations,  such  as 
substorms,  in  these  regions;  the  short-term  variations  have  been 
smoothed  out  in  the  time -averaging  process  of  modeling. 

Another  useful  estimate  of  the  radiation  environment  is  the  orbit- 
integrated  fluxes  (1-day  fluences)  (see  Section  8),  which  are  obtained 
by  accumulating  the  electron  doses  by  "flying"  the  orbiter  at  various 
altitudes  and  inclinations  in  the  model  environment.  Detailed  results 
are  available  in  the  original  model  documents.  As  an  example.  Figure 
4-57  is  a graphical  presentation  of  the  fluxes  as  a functio;n  of  altitude 
for  the  E>  0.5-MeV  electrons  integrated  over  circular  orbits  with 
inclinations  at  30  degrees  and  90  degrees.  Again,  both  inner-zone 
and  outer -zone  models  have  been  included  in  the  calculation. 
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4.3«3  Possible  Sources,  Losses,  and  Transport 
Mechanisms  of  Trapped  Electrons 

The  electron  flux  enhancements  caused  by  magnetic  storms  and 
the  subsequent  decay  have  been  shown  by  the  long-term  variations 
(in  days)  of  the  1963-38C  data  in  subsection  4.  2.  1.  The  short-term 
particle  enhancements  (in  hours  or  minutes)  associated  with  sub- 
storm injections  near  local  midnight,  followed  by  gradient  drifts, 
have  been  observed  by  the  ATS  I spectrometer  (Reference  44).  For 
each  event  shown  on  Figure  4-58,  a cloud  of  enhanced  electron  flux 
observed  on  ATS  1 was  correlated  with  a magnetic  bay  in  the  mag- 
netogram recorded  by  a ground  station  near  local  midnight.  The 
local  times  of  ATS  1 and  the  ground  stations  are  shown  by  the  dia- 
gram insets.  The  farther  east  ATS  I is  from  local  midnight,  the 
longer  the  delay  between  the  flux  maximum  and  the  magnetogram 
bay  minimum  observed,  consistent  with  eastward  gradient  drifts  of 
electrons  injected  near  local  midnight.  These  results  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  high-resolution  data  of  the  later  satellite,  ATS  5 
(Reference  45), 

The  observation  of  gradient  drift,  for  example,  demonstrates  the 
success  of  the  adiabatic  invariant  theory.  As  seen  in  earlier  sub- 
sections, the  adiabatic  theory  has  also  provided  a proper  frame  of 
coordinates  to  obtain  a quantitative  description  of  the  time-averaged 
configurations  of  the  geomagnetically  trapped  electrons.  However, 
in  the  interaction  between  the  electrons  and  the  external  medium  or 
field,  the  theory  of  adiabatic  invariants  is  often  violated,  ihe 
breakdown  of  the  adiabatic  invariants,  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
Section  5,  is  believed  to  be  associated  with  observed  particle  injec- 
tions and  losses.  The  dynamics  of  these  interaction  processes, 
such  as  Coulomb  scattering  in  the  atmosphere,  radial  convection 
caused  by  the  dawn-dusk  electric  field,  and  the  pitch-angle  diffusion 
induced  by  the  electromagnetic  waves,  are  the  main  ingredients  of 
the  recent  diffusion  theories. 

For  L values  below  1.25,  the  atmospheric  Coulomb  scattering  is 
the  dominant  loss  mechanism.  The  observed  decay -time  constants 
for  electrons  in  the  energy  range  between  0.  3 to  5 MeV,  as  shown 
on  Figure  4-59,  are  found  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  predictions 
of  the  theory  of  atmospheric  collisions  (Reference  46;  also  Section  5). 
Because  of  the  decreasing  density  of  the  atmosphere  with  increasing 
altitudes,  the  observed  electron  decay  for  L > 1. 25  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  mechanism  of  Coulomb  collisions.  Beyond  L 
1.  5,  the  apparent  lifetime  of  the  electrons  decreases  as  L increases. 
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Now,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  apparent  lifetime  profile  for 
liigher  L values  in  the  radiation  zones  is  produced  by  two  intimately 
coupled  diffusion  processes:  an  inward  radial  diffusion  process, 
which  transports  electrons  across  the  drift  shell;  and  a pitch-angle 
diffusion  process,  which  changes  the  mirror  points  of  the  particles 
on  a given  field  line.  By  lowering  the  particle  mirroring  point,  the 
electrons  can  be  lost  to  the  Earth's  atmosphere.  By  transporting 
particles  inward  from  an  external  source,  presumably  from  the  solar 
wind  or  plasma  sheet,  the  electrons  are  accelerated  and  replenish 
the  losses  caused  by  pitch-angle  diffusion.  (Sec  Section  5 for  a de- 
tailed discussion.  ) There  arc  nondiffusion  processes,  such  as 
charge-exchange,  which  can  be  important  to  the  trapped  radiation 
losses.  To  include  these  topics  here  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
section. 

The  interplanetary  magnetic  field  (IMF)  is  another  physical  factor 
which  affects  the  trapped  radiation  dynamics.  The  correlation  be- 
tween the  magnetosphere  physics  and  the  IMF  has  been  reported  by 
many  authors.  I'he  trigger  of  a magnetospheric  substorm  is  observed 
to  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  IMF  turns  southward 
(Reference  47).  Further  observations  of  substorm-re, lated  processes 
of  energization  and  transport  of  the  particles  in  the  tr'apped  region 
have  been  described  in  detail  (Reference  48). 

One  of  the  most  recent  observations  of  the  association  between  the 
IMF  and  the  population  of  trapped  electrons  is  shown  in  Figure  4-60 
(Reference  49).  Using  the  ATS  1 and  ATS  6 electrons  recorded  in 
the  autumn  of  1974  and  in  the  spring  of  1975,  Paulikas  and  Blake 
(Reference  49)  found  a modulation  in  the  flux  intensity  that  is  cor- 
related to  the  IMF  sector  structure.  As  shown  on  both  panels  of 
Figure  4-60,  the  enhanced  flux  intensities  (shaded)  occur  when  the 
Earth  is  in  a (+)  sector  of  the  IMF  during  northern  hemisphere  au- 
tumn and  when  the  Earth  is  in  a (-)  sector  of  the  IMF  during  the 
spring  months.  This  observation  has  been  interpreted  as  evidence 
of  the  enhanced  interaction  between  the  solar  wind  and  the  magneto- 
sphere when  the  latter  is  immersed  in  a southward-pointing  IMF, 
in  agreement  with  other  phenomenological  studies  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 


4.3.4  Recent  Observations  of  Low“Energy 
(E  < 40  KeV)  Electrons 

With  the  new  generation  of  satellite-borne  instruments  that  pos- 
sess adequate  sensitivities  in  tho  energy  range  from  approximately 
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1 eV  to  40  KeV,  an  abundant  wealth  of  important  knowledge  of  low- 
energy  electrons  has  been  obtained  during  the  last  few  years.  A 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  recent  progi-ess  on  this  topic  has  been 
reported  by  Frank  (Reference  50).  Of  particular  interest  in  the  new 
observation  is  the  striking  occurrence  of  a local  peak  at  about  3 KeV 
in  the  otherwise  monotonic  differential  energy  spectrum.  This  pat- 
tern of  low-energy  electron  fluxes  is  usually  observed  near  the  trap- 
ping boundary  of  40-KeV  electrons  and  is  called  "inverted  V"  sub- 
structure because  of  its  appearance  on  an  energy— time  spectrogram. 
Such  an  example  of  the  Injun  5 spectrum  is  shown  on  Figure  4-fl. 

The  solid  line  that  goes  through  the  data  points  is  a model  spectrum 
computed  by  assuming  an  initial  Maxwellian  electron  distribution 
with  a 400-volt  electric  potential  difference  along  a magnetic  field 
line  (Reference  51).  The  consistency  between  the  data  and  the  model 
computation  gives  strong  evidence  that  the  magnetospheric  electric 
field  plays  a dominant  role  in  the  dynamics  of  low-energy  electrons. 

The  average  morphology  of  low-energy  electrons  has  been  mapped 
by  McDiarmid  et  al.  (Reference  5Z),  using  data  from  about  1,  100 
passes  of  the  polar-orbiting  ISIS  Z satellite.  Figure  4-63  is  a semi- 
schematical  diagram  of  the  location  of  peak  fluxes  and  corresponding 
energies  mapped  to  the  equatorial  plane.  The  contours  shown  by 
heavy  lines  are  the  peak  flux  contours  with  energies  given  in  KeV 
units.  The  local  times  of  the  minima  in  average  energy  near  the 
closed-field-line  limit  are  marked.  The  pattern  shown  by  the  lighter 
lines  is  the  model  electric  potential  (Model  E3H)  of  Mcllwain  (Ref- 
erence 53),  which  is  derived  from  the  low-energy  particle  measure- 
ments of  the  ATS  5 satellite  near  the  equatorial  plane.  Qualitatively, 
this  composite  map  suggests  that  two  processes  might  be  involved  in 
the  entry  of  magnetosheath  particles  into  the  closed-field-line  region: 
a convection  process  responsible  for  the  premidnight  entry,  energisa- 
tion, and  subsequent  flow  through  the  magnetosphere;  and  a diffusion- 
like process  responsible  for  the  entry  around  1500  and  0300  local  mean 
times  (EMT)  with  appreciably  less  acceleration  than  the  premidnight 
admission.  As  expected,  this  reported  behavior  of  low-energy  elec- 
trons using  average  fluxes  might  have  included  the  penetration  of  the 
structured  cleft-electrons  from  the  magnetosheath  observed  by  Heik- 
kila  and  Winningham  (Reference  54). 

The  importance  of  low-energy  (E  < 40  KeV)  electrons  in  the  radia- 
tion environment  has  been  specifically  emphasized  by  Rosen  (Refer- 
ence 55)  in  a study  of  the  problems  of  spacecraft  charging  and  high- 
voltage  arcing.  For  a synchronous  satellite,  in  particular,  the  space 
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vehicle  was  observed  to  charge  to  potentials  as  high  as  10  KV  (Refer- 
ence 56)  by  the  bombardment  of  the  3-  to  ZO-KeV  electrons  injected 
during  a substorm.  The  implication  of  this  potential  environmental 
ha2ard  in  the  Earth's  vicinity  has  become  increasingly  important  for 
future  designs.  More  study  is  required  to  produce  the  needed  environ- 
ment model  of  the  E < 40-KeV  electrons.  Further  details  of  this  sub- 
ject are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  section. 

4.4  MAGNETOSPHERICALLY  TRAPPED  IONS 
WITH  Z 2 2 

4.4.1  Energetic  Ions— Alpha  Particles  with 
E > 100  KeV 

The  presence  of  trapped  ions  heavier  than  protons  in  the  radiation 
Ijolts  has  been  well  established  by  several  experimenters.  For  a re- 
cent review,  see  the  article  by  West  (Reference  10),  The  most  exten- 
sive observations  have  centered  on  alpha  particles  (References  57 
through  60),  although  the  medium  nuclei  (CNO  group)  also  have  been 
observed  (References  60  through  63).  The  motivation  for  these  ef- 
forts results  from  the  insight  to  be  gained  concerning  the  trapped 
radiation  dynamics  (References  64  through  66). 

Alpha  particles  have  been  observed  from  L - 1.6  to  greater  than 
5,  with  energies  between  0.85  and  9.0  MeV.  The  presence  of  still 
higher  energy  alphas  within  the  inner  zone  is  implied  by  the  hard 
spectra  shown  on  Figure  4-63  (Reference  67).  Differential  energy 
spectra  are  given  for  L values  between  1.  525  and  2.  125,  with  B/Bq  -- 
1.3.  In  the  outer  zone,  the  spectra  are  much  softer  in  the  same  en- 
ergy range  shown  in  Figure  4-64  for  B - 0.  1 gauss  (Reference  57). 


The  nature  of  the  alpha  particle  population  appears  to  change 
rather  abruptly  near  L - 2,  as  shown  by  the  B-L  plots  of  Figure 
4-65.  This  figure  shows  count  rate  contours  for  three  energy  inter- 
vals between  2.  15  and  9.0  MeV  in  the  inner  zone  and  several  corre- 
sponding count  rate  contours  for  four  energy  intervals  between  0.  85 
and  5.55  MeV  in  the  outer  zone,  A sharp  bend  in  the  contours  near 
L - 2 is  apparent.  To  convert  from  counts-per- second  to  flux 
(a-particles/cm^-sec-ster)  in  a given  energy  interval,  multiply  by: 
470  for  the  0.85-  to  1.5-MeV  channel;  380  for  the  1.50-  to  2.  15- 
MeV  channel;  426  for  the  2.  15-  to  3.  55-MeV  channel;  375  for  the 
3.55-  to  5.55-MeV  channel;  and  342  for  the  5.55-  to  9.  0-MeV  chan- 
nel (References  57  and  67).  A final  alpha  particle  B-D  plot  of  flux 
(tt-particles/cm^-sec-ster)  contours  is  shown  on  Figure  4-66  for 
energies  between  1,  18  and  8.0  MeV  in  the  outer  zone  (Reference  60). 
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These  contours  differ  somewhat  from  those  shown  on  Figure  4-65, 
particularly  for  L values  above  4.0.  This  difference  is  not  com- 
pletely understood  at  the  present  time,  but  is  presumably  related  to 
a time  variation. 

Observations  in  the  outer  /.one  near  the  geomagnetic  equator  have 
been  sparse.  The  FJxplorer  45  (S^)  satellite  made  the  first  observa- 
tions in  thiii-^ region.  The  radial  profile  count  rate  observed  for  alpha 
particles  between  0.91  and  2.0  MeV  is  shown  on  Figure  4-67.  This 
profile  is  similar^to  that  observed  for  protons  in  the  same  energy 
per  nucleon  range,  and  the  ratio  of  the  alpha-to -proton  fluxes  is 
found  to  be  approximately  1 X lO*'^  (Reference  59). 

This  ratio  is  an  order  of  magnitude  or  more  larger  than  that  ob- 
served for  alpha  particles  mirroring  at  large  distances  from  the 
geomagnetic  equator.  Typical  values  at  low  altitudes  are  approxi- 
mately 10*^  for  energies  above  0.  5 MeV  per  nucleon  and  approxi- 
mately 10"^  for  energies  above  0.25  MeV  per  nucleon.  'I'he  L de- 
pendence of  this  ratio  at  these  altitudes  is  shown  on  Figure  4-68  for 
energy  intervals  between  0.212  and  2.5  MeV  per  nucleon  (Reference 
58).  There  is  some  peaking  of  the  ratio  at  low  L values  and  low 
energy  per  nucleon,  which  is  related  to  the  peaking  in  the  proton 
energy  spectrum  near  300  KcV. 

The  alpha-particle  flux  has  been  seen  to  undergo  considerable 
time  variations,  especially  during  some  storms.  Figure  4-69  (Ref- 
erence 60)  covers  the  time  period  from  September  1968  to  May  1970 
at  L - 3.05  and  B -•  0.  19  gauss.  Daily  averages  of  the  proton  (0.  3 1 
to  45  MeV)  and  alpha-particle  (1.  18  to  8.0  MeV)  fluxes,  as  well  as 
the  ratio  are  plotted  together  with  the  indices  Dst  aiid  EKp. 

The  triangles  indicate  the  times  of  sudden  commencements.  Note 
the  large  response  to  the  storm  on  day  305,  1968,  in  which  the  alpha 
fluxes  increased  about  a factor  of  100  while  the  ]jroton  fluxes  increased 
about  a factor  of  10.  Doth  subsequently  decayed  with  time  constants 
near  40  days.  However,  a larger  storm  on  day  83,  1969,  had  no  ap- 
parent effect  on  these  fluxes. 

Alpha-particle  distribution  functions  are  seen  to  increase  with  in- 
creasing L value  through  L ••  4,  which  indicates  the  source  lies  beyond 
this  L value  (References  58  and  60).  Possible  source  mechanisms 
include  the  polar  wind,  so'ar  wind,  and  direct  capture  of  solar-flare 
particles.  Observations  supporting  the  direct  capture  mechanism 
have  been  reported  (Reference  68).  Other  observations  and  theories 
indicate  that  this  mechanism  might  be  limited  to  special,  circumstances 
and,  thus,  favor  either  the  solar  or  polar  wind  (Reference  60). 
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4.4.2  CNO  Nuclei  with  E > 100  KeV 

The  observation  of  the  medium  (CNO)  nuclei  and,  particularly, 
the  determination  of  the  O/C  ratio,  might  make  it  possible  to  iden- 
tify the  major  source  of  magnetospheric  particles.  Trapped  Z ^ 3 
nuclei  (most  probably  CNO  nuclei)  at  approximately  0.  3 MeV  per 
nucleon  have  been  reported  (Reference  69).  The  CNO  to  He  flux  ratio 
is  2.  8 ± 0.  5 X 10" ^ with  L in  the  3 to  3.5  range  and  B in  the  range  of 
0.  15  to  0.20  gauss.  The  separate  identification  of  the  carbon  and 
oxygen  fluxes  in  the  3 to  5 L range  for  energies  between  13  and  33 
MeV  per  nucleon  also  has  been  reported  (Reference  61).  The  aver- 
age CNO  flux  is  9.  3 ± 3.  2 X 10"'^  particles/cm^-sec-ster-MeV - 
nucleon"^,  or  about  100  times  the  interplanetary  CNO  flux.  The 
abundance  ratio  is  obtained  as  O/C  - 0.6  ±0.4.  This  ratio  indicates 
an  extraterrestrial  source  for  the  magnetospheric  particles,  such 
as  the  solar  wind.  However,  this  might  not  be  a definitive  test  be- 
cause of  the  high  energies  involved  (Reference  64). 

4.4.3  Heavy  Ions  with  E < 100  KeV 

The  composition  of  the  magnetospheric  ions  in  the  important  range 
from  a few  KeV  to  a few  tens  of  KeV,  which  contains  the  bulk  of  the 
plasma  energy,  is  still  an  open  question.  Most  measurements  in 
this  range  were  obtained  with  instruments  incapable  of  identifying 
the  species  of  the  ions  being  detected,  and  they  were  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "protons"  by  assumption  only.  Recent  observations 
raise  doubts  as  to  the  general  validity  of  this  assumption.  Measure- 
ments of  ions  with  energies  up  to  1.2  KeV,  using  satellite-borne  mass 
spectrometers,  have  shown  that  is  an  important  and  sometimes 
dominant  component  of  the  precipitating  population  during  magnetic 
storms  (References  70  through  73).  At  times,  He'^  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  prominent  in  the  precipitating  species  (Reference  74). 
Equatorial  observations  of  the  evolution  of  the  pitch-angle  distribu- 
tions of  ring-current  ions  during  a storm  recovery  phase  by  Explorer 
45  were  interpreted  as  implying  that  the  ring  current  ions  at  L 4 
and  energy  ^ 50  KeV  are  not  primarily  protons.  He"^  was  suggested 
as  an  alternative  candidate  (References  75  and  76),  but  this  interpre- 
tation was  questioned  (Reference  77)  and  the  matter  is  still  under 
discussion  (Reference  78). 

A recently  orbited  mass  spectrometer  experiment  on  a spinning 
satellite  measured  large  fluxes  [«>10®  (cm^-sec-ster-KeV)"^]  of 

and  H'^  ions  being  accelerated  upward,  out  of  the  ionosphere,  at 
altitudes  between  5,000  and  8,000  kilometers,  in  the  auroral  and 
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polar  regions.  These  fluxes  were  interpreted  as  direct  products  of 
an  ionospheric  acceleration  mechanism  (Reference  79)»  underscoring 
the  importance  of  the  ionosphere  as  a source  of  magnetospheric  ions. 
Despite  these  measurements,  the  lack  of  mass  spectrometer  obser- 
vations at  high  altitudes  in  the  equatorial  plane  still  leaves  open  the 
question  of  the  composition  of  the  trapped  energetic  ions  which  con- 
stitute the  ring  current.  Hopefully,  planned  measurements  on  GEOS, 
ISEE  (the  International  Sun-Earth  Explorei),  and  EE  (Electrodynam- 
ics Explorer)  will  resolve  this  important  issue. 


4.5  SUMMARY 

This  section  presents  a brief  review  of  the  trapped  radiation  en- 
vironment in  the  Earth's  vicinity.  Models  of  the  proton  and  electron 
environments  in  epochs  of  solar  maximum  and  solar  minimum  are 
described.  Results  of  some  updated  data  analysis  are  used  to  sup- 
plement the  electron  models.^ 

For  both  energetic  protons  (E  > 100  KeV)  and  electrons  (E  > 40 
KeV),  the  particle  populations  have  been  shown  to  exhibit  a much  more 
dynamic  behavior  in  the  outer  zone  than  in  the  inner  zone.  For  par- 
ticles of  lower  energies,  the  data  are  relatively  new  and  no  extensive  I 

empirical  model  environment  has  been  developed.  Although  the  heav-  | 

ier  ion  (Z  i 2)  fluxes  with  E > 100  KeV  have  been  found  to  be  two  and 
more  orders  of  magnitude  below  the  proton  fluxes,  their  observation 
should  provide  a better  understanding  of  the  trapped  radiation  dynamics. 

Much  work  is  still  needed  to  establish  the  major  source  and  loss 
processes,  and  to  include  the  significant  temporal  variations  in  the 
empirical  models. 
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Figure  4-5.  B-L  omnidirecf-ional  flux  map  for  protons  with  E a 50,0  MeV  at  times  of 
solar  minimum  and  solar  maximum— models  AP8M1N  and  AP8MAX  (Refer 


AP  6 MAX  OMNIDIRECTIONAL  FLUX  (PROTONS/CM^EC) 


B-L  omntdirecfional  flux  map  for  protons  with  E ^ 100.0  MeV  at  times  of  solar 
minimum  and  solar  maximum — models  AP8MIN  and  AP8A/IAX  (Reference  12). 
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Figure  4-7.  B-L  omnidirecfional  flux  map  for  protons  with  E 2:  400.0  MeV  at  times  of 
solar  minimum  and  solar  maximum — models  AP8MIN  and  AP8MAX  (Refer- 
ence 12). 
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Figure  4-8.  Kadial  distributions  of  AP8MIN  omnidirectional  fluxes  of  piotons  in 
the  equatorial  plane  with  energies  above  threshold  values  between 
0.1  ond  400.0  MeV  (Reference  12). 
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Figure  4-12.  Integral  spectra  of  AP8MIN  omnidirectional  fluxes  of  protons  for 
various  values  of  B at  L = 2.5  (Reference  12). 
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Figure  4-16.  Integral  spectra  of  AP8MIN  omnidirectional  fluxes  of  protons  for 
various  values  of  B at  L = 6.6  (Reference  12). 
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behavior  of  high-energy  protons  (Reference  19) 
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Figure  4-19.  Time  behavior  of  medium-energy  protons  (Reference  19). 


Figure  4-21.  Time  behav-ior  of  low-energy  protons  (Reference  19). 
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Figure  4-22.  Time  behavior  of  low-energy  protons  at  L = 4.0.  The  curves  are 
displaced  ‘o  avoid  overlap,  and  values  for  curves  A to  H must  be 
multiplied  by  10  raised  to  the  exponents:  -1.25,  -1.00,  -0.75, 
-0.50,  -0.25,  0.25,  0.25,  and  0.25  to  obtain  the  integral  inten 
sity  (Reference  20). 
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Figure  4-23.  Low-altitude  proton  observations  at  L — 4.85  with  energies  between  0.25 
MeV,  as  obtained  by  the  Azur  satellite  (Reference  21). 
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Figure  4-24.  DifferenMal  spectra  of  directional  proton  fluxes  over  the  energy 
range  of  200  eV  i E s 1 MeV  mirroring  at  the  magnetic  equator 
as  compiled  from  observations  with  OGO  3,  Explorer  12,  and 
^Aariner  4,  The  ordinate  scales  for  the  proton  spectra  at  L = 4.0 
5.0,  and  6,0  have  been  displaced  by  factors  of  10,  as  noted  on 
the  left  ordinate  sccle  (Reference  28). 
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Figure  4-25.  Distributio.i  function,  multiplied  by  two  times 

the  proton  moss  for  equatorial ly  mirroring  protons 
as  a function  of  time  throughout  the  period  of  the 
December  17,  1971  storm.  Curves  are  shown  at 
both  constant  energy  E end  constant  first  adiabatic 
invoriant  Dst  is  also  shown.  Note  that  the  pre- 
storm intunsities  for  energies  of  *26  KeV  are  upper 
limits  to  the  true  intensities  at  L = 2.5  and  3.0 
(Reference  29). 
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Figure  4-28.  Time  behavior  of  >T-MeV  electrons  in  the  outer  zone  (Reference  34). 
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Figure  4-31 , Position  of  the  slot  minimum  (L  min)  and  the  outer  belt  maximum 
(L  max)  in  various  periods  of  the  'olar  cycle.  The  numbers  denote 
measurements  obtained  from  satellites:  1 - Explorer  4;  2 - Pioneer  3; 

3 - Explorer  6;  4 - Luna  2;  5 - Explorer  7;  6 - Spaceship-satellite  2; 

7 - Explorer  12;  8 - Cosmos  4,  7,  9;  9 - Explorer  15;  10  - Injun  3; 

11  - Explorer  14;  12  - 1963-38C;  13  - Electron  1,  2,  3,  4;  14  - OGO  1; 
15  - Explorer  26  (Reference  35);  and  16  - OGO  3 (Reference  36). 
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Figure  4-43.  Comparlion  of  AE  4 model  B dependence  with  Azur  data  at 
L = 3.0/  4.0/  end  5.5. 
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Comparison  of  AE  4 Electron  Spectrum  with  Various  Data  at  L = 6.6 
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Figure  4-44.  Comparison  of  AE  4 model  electron  spectrum  with  various  data  at 
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Figure  4-48,  Model  radial  profiles  for  500-KeV  electrons  in  the  inner 
zone  (Reference  42). 


T (months) 

Figure  4-51.  Ratio,  R|,  of  the  integral  flux  (E  > 500  KeV)  in  October  1967 
to  the  corresponding  flux  in  various  phases  of  the  solar  cycle. 

T is  the  number  of  months  counted  from  September  1964 
(Reference  40). 
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Figure  4-52.  Nomograph  map  for  AE  5 (1975)  model  fluxes  of  electrons  with 
E > 500  KeV  (Reference  40).  This  multidimensional  nomograph 
presents  the  model  flux  as  abscissa  and  the  independent  variables 
B and  L as  ordinates.  Curves  of  constant  B and  L are  plotted. 
The  abscissa  scale  is  shown  as  powers  of  10  and  the  scale  incre- 
ments of  the  ordinate  are  given  by  AB  (gauss)  and  AL  (Rg)  for  B 
and  L,  respectively.  The  model  flux  for  a given  (B,  L)  point  can 
be  determined  by  the  abscissa  value  of  the  intercept  of  the  cor- 
responding B-L  curves.  Interpolation  of  high  accuracy  can  be 
obtained  from  the  figure.  Consult  the  source  reference  for  details. 
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Figure  4-53.  Nomograph  map  for  AE  6 model  fluxes  of  electrons  with  E > 500 

KeV  (Reference '42).  This  multidimensional  nomograph  presents  the 
model  flux  as  abscissa  and  the  independent  variables  B and  L os 
ordinates.  Curves  of  constant  B and  L are  plotted.  The  abscissa 
scale  is  shown  as  powers  of  10  and  the  scale  Increments  of  the  ordi- 
nate are  given  by  AB  (gauss)  and  AL  (Rg)  for  B and  L,  respectively. 
The  model  flux  for  a given  (B,  L)  point  can  be  determined  by  the 
abscissa  value  of  the  intercept  of  the  corresponding  B-L  curves. 
Interpolation  of  high  accuracy  can  be  obtained  from  the  figure. 
Consult  the  source  reference  for  details. 
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Figure  4-58.  Particle  lubstorm  events  observed  by  ATS  1 spectro'  • ‘er.  A linear 

amplitude  trace  of  the  correlated  ground  magnetogram  is  also  presented 
for  each  event.  The  inset  clock  ihjws  the  local  times  of  the  spacecraft 
and  the  ground  station  pertaining  to  the  event  (Reference  44). 
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Hourly  average  of  local  noon  elecfron  count  rates  as  observed  by  ATS  6 
and  ATS  1 in  the  autumn  of  1974  and  spring  of  1975.  Circles  and  triangles 
are  ATS  6 data  of  >3.9-  and  >1.6-MeV  electrons,  respectively,  and 
squares  are  ATS  1 data  of  >1.9-MeV  electrons.  Flux  enhancements  are 
shaded  for  clarity.  The  correlation  of  the  enhancements  with  the  IMF 
sector  structure  is  described  in  the  text  (Reference  49). 
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0600 


Figure  4-62.  Compoiite  map  of  low-energy  electrons.  Heavy  lines  give  the  locations 
of  peak  fluxes  and  energies  projected  onto  the  equatorial  plane.  The 
lighter  lines  present  the  electric  potential  pattern  of  Mclilwain's  model 
E3H  (Reference  52). 
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Figure  4-67.  The  radial  profile  of  J(^  (0.91  < < 2.00  MeV)  Inferred  from  the 

response  of  the  Aa2  channel  (Reference  59), 
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Figure  4-68.  Average  J(v/Jp  versus  L for  five  ranges  of  energy  per 
nucleon  (E/A),  The  ratios  were  obtained  by  averaging 
together  the  ratios  from  several  values  of  B/Bq  at  each  L 
shell.  The  error  bars  represent  the  standard  deviation  of 
individual  values  from  the  average.  E/A  increases  from 
the  bottom  frame  to  the  top  frame  (Reference  58). 


MeV/nucleon,  at  L = 3.05  ± 0.05  and  B = 0. 19  ± 0.01  for  the 
5 data.  Also  shown  are  the  J^/Jp  ratios,  the  daily-avergged 
n (Reference  60). 
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Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center 

ATTNi  Code  WA501,  Navy  Nuc.  Prgaa.  Off. 

Coaaander 

Naval  Weapons  Center 

ATTNi  Docuaent  Control 

Coaotander 

Naval  Weather  Service  Coaaund 
Naval  Weather  Service  Headquarters 
Uashlogton  Navy  Yard 

ATTNi  Mr.  Martin 
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DEPARTMEHT  or  the  wavy  (Con>:lnu«<l) 

OoMuinding  Officvi* 

Navy  Aitrunautica  Group 
6 cy  ATTNi  W.  J.  Glaaaon 

CoMundlng  Officer 

Nuclear  Ueapona  Tng.  Center  Pacific 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Inland 

ATTNi  Nuclear  Warfare  Oapartaeot 


Coaeunder 

Nuclear  Weaponn  Tng.  Group  Atlantic 

ATTNi  Nuclear  Warfare  Dcpartaent 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  AIR  FORCE 

Coaeunder 

ADC/DO 

ATWi 

DOF 

Coauander 

ADCOM/XPD 

ATTNi 

Hqe.  14 th  Aerospace  Force  (EVN) 

ATTNi 

Paul  Meson 

ATTNi 

xpqnq 

ATTNI 

XPQDQ,  Major  G.  Xuch 

AF  Geophysics  Laboretory,  AFSC 

ATTNI 

OPR,  MaJ  J.  Reed 

ATTNi 

OPR,  J.  Kennaaly 

ATTNi 

SUOLA,  F..  L.  Cunha 

ATTNi 

OPR  Alva  T.  Stair 

ATTN! 

OPR,  R.  O'Neill 

ATTNI 

OPR,  T.  Connolly 

ATTNi 

OPR,  Harold  Gardner 

ATTNi 

OPR,  F.  Billlngely 

ATTNI 

H.  A.  B.  Gardiner 

ATTN! 

Lt  Col  W.  Blttlngar 

ATTNi 

C.  Stergle 

ATTNi 

CRT 

ATTNi 

L.  Katz 

ATTNi 

OPR,  J.  Rodgers 

ATTNi 

LKB,  A.  Fairs 

ATTNi 

PHE,  Joseph  Kelly 

ATTNI 

LKS,  Edaond  Murad 

ATTNi 

LI,  Phillip  Naanan 

2 cy  ATTNi 

PHG,  J.  C.  McClay 

nTTNl 

LIB,  George  J.  Glassaun 

ATTNi 

Space  Physics  Leb.,  R.  C.  File 

5 cy  ATTNi 

LKB,  Kenneth  S.  W.  Chaapion 

ATTNi 

LKB,  T.  j.  Keneshea 

ATTNI 

OPR,  F,  DelGrirj 

AITNl 

LKS,  F.  R.  Ittu.e 

ATTNi 

LKB,  Wllllaa  bi ider,  Jr. 

ATTNi 

LKD,  Dr.  Haroua 

ATTNI 

LKD,  Rocco  S.  Narclsl 

ATTNi 

LXO,  Robert  E.  Huffaan 

ATTNi 

OF.  John  S.  Caring 

AFTAC 

i cy  ATTNi 

TO 

ATTNi 

TF/MeJor  Wiley 

ATTNI 

TN-F,  Lt  Col  E.  C.  Thoaze 

3 cy  ATTNi 

TN 

ATTNi 

Tech.  Lib. 

UEPAKTMENT  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE  (Continued) 

AP  Weaponn  Laboratory,  AFSC 

ATIN!  DYT,  Uapt  David  W.  Goetz 
ATTNI  DYT,  Capt  Hollara 
ATTNi  DYT,  Joaaph  Jannl 
ATTNI  CA,  Arthur  11.  Guenther 
ATTN!  DYT,  Capt  Gary  D.  Cable 
ATTNi  DYT 
ATTNi  SUL 

' Headquartera 
Air  Force  Syitaea  Coaeund 

ATTNi  SCTSW,  Wpna.  t Wpna,  Effects  Dlv. 
ATTNI  DLS 

ATTNi  Lt  Col  W.  Baaa 
ATTNi  Lt  Col  H.  Slaaona 
ATTN!  DlJtP,  Capt  Roiaal 
ATTNi  Lt  Col  B.  C.  Nealy 
ATTNI  SDS/DLSE 
ATTNi  Technical  Library 

Dat.  1,  12WS 

Space  Forecasting  Section 

AfTNi  Capt  R.  H.  Heal  in 

DK18,  30TWS 

ATTNi  Capt  Edaund  D.  Dafsawshi,  USAF 
Hsadquarters 

Electronic  Syateaa  Division,  (AFSC) 

ATTNi  Jaaaa  Whelan 
ATTNi  W.  C.  Horton 

Coaeunder 

Foreign  Technology  Division,  Al'EC 


ATTNi 

NlCDp 

Library 

ATTNi 

TDPSSg 

Kenneth  N 

Hq.  USAFVIN 

ATTNi 

IN 

Hq.  USAF'/RD 

ATTNi 

RD  DCS,  D.  Rand 

ATTNI 

RDPS 

ATTNi 

ItDQSH 

ATTNi 

W)SA 

ATTNI 

ED 

Coaaander 

Rome  Air  Develop  lent  Center,  AFSC 
ATTNI  V.  Coyne 
ATTNi  EHTLD,  Doc.  Library 
ATTNi  Col  K.  Pactauf 
ATTNi  OCSF,  J,  J.  81«>ne 

SAHSO/DY 

ATTNi  dye,  Lt  Col  W.  E.  Herdrlch 
ATTNi  dye 

SA.MS0/SZ 

ATTHi  SEJ,  Major  Uvrence  Doan 

SAMSO/XR 

ATTNI  XR 

Coaeunder  in  Chief 
Strategic  Air  CoMand 

ATTNi  XPFS,  HaJ  Brian  G.  Stephan 
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DEi’ARTMKMT  OK  THE  AIR  t'ORCE  (Conttnmd) 
USAEETAC/CB 

ATTNl  CBT,  Hr.  Crud 

Waathvr  Wit\E,  MAC 
? cy  ATTNi  AE'.'.B 

EHEKUV  RESEAKCH  A DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTKATION 


Ary,unn«!  NAtlonitl  Liiboratury 
Rttcurdu  Control 

ATTN ! Doc » Con . 

ATTN 5 Doc.  Con, 

ATTN 5 Doc.  Con. 

ATTNi  Doc.  Con. 

ATTNi  Doc,  Con, 


for  l.«o  Lolbowltt 
for  A.  C.  Wahl 
for  David  U.  Graan 
for  Garald  T.  Kaady 
for  S.  Gabalnick 


Dlvialon  of  Hllitary  Application 
US  Energy  Kach.  A Dav.  Adiain. 


ENERGY  RKSKAKCH  b DEVKLOPMKNT  ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued) 

US  Knargy  Kaaaarch  A Dev.  Admin, 

Dlvialon  of  Haadquartara  Servlcea 
Library  Branch  G-0<i3 

ATTN:  Doc.  Con.  for  George  L.  Rogoaa 

ATTNi  Doc.  Con.  for  H,  H,  Kurzweg 
ATTN:  Doc.  Con.  for  D.  Kohlatad 

ATTN:  Doc.  Con.  for  Richard  J.  Kandel 

ATTN:  Doc.  Con.  for  Joaeph  D.  LaKleur 

OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Centra)  Intelligence  Agency 

ATTN:  RD/St,  R«.  5G^B,  Hq.  bldg,  for 

NED/OSI  - 2C4B  Hqa. 

Department  of  Connarce 
National  Bureau  of  Standarda 


ATTN! 

Doc.  Con.  for  Donald  I,  Gala 

ATTNi 

Sac . 

Offlc.r 

for 

Lewis  H.  Cevantmen 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con.  for  >laj  U.  A.  Haycock 

ATTNi 

Sac . 

Officer 

for 

Oeorge  A.  Slnnstt 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con.  fur  Col  T.  Croaa 

ATTNi 

Sec. 

officer 

for 

n,  Gervtn 

ATTNi 

D<)c^  Con.  for  Frank  A.  Roaa 

ATTNi 

Sec . 

officer 

for 

K.  Kc.ilar 

ATTNi 

Doc,  Con.  for  David  H,  Slada 

ATTNi 

Sec, 

Officer 

for 

J.  McKinley 

i ATTNi 

Doc.  Con.  for  Rudolf  J.  Engalnann 

ATTNi 

Sec. 

Officer 

for 

J.  Cooper 

i 

ATTNi 

Sec. 

Officer 

for 

B.  SClener 

J Unlvaraity  of  California 

ATTNi 

Sec. 

Officer 

for 

H,  Scheer 

1 ^^wraiice  Llvarmova  Laboratory 

ATTNi 

Sec. 

Officer 

for 

Stenley  Abrettowltz 

j ATTNi 

T*ch.  Info.  Mpt.  L-1 

ATTNi 

Soc . 

Officer 

for 

Office  of  Director 

1 ATTNi 

J.  y.  Tlnii,yi  L-517 

ATTNi 

Sec, 

Officer 

for 

D.  R.  Llde 

L 

ATTNi 

Sec. 

Officer 

for 

M.  Kreues 

Lu*  AI.boi: 

Bcl.ntlflc  Libair.tory 

ATTNi 

Sec. 

Officer 

for 

J.  T.  Herron 

ATTNi 

Doc,  Cun,  for  Ullliui  Kal«r 

ATTNi 

Uoc.  Con.  for  tlivld  U.  St«lnh«ui 

D*p.rtm«nt  i 

of  CoMMrea 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

C,  K.  Mahl*  Org.  3230 

Office  of  TelocoMMinlcetione 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

Donald  Karr 

Institute  for  Telecon  Science 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

R.  A.  Jaffriaa 

ATTNi  Wllllan  Y.  Utleut 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

John  S.  Hallk 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

J.  Judd 

Depertitent  of  the  Interior 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

E.  A,  Bryant 

US  Geological  Survey 

ATTNi 

Reference  Library*  Ann  Bayer 

Special  Projects  Center 

ATTNi 

U.  M.  Rohrer, 

MS  SIS 

ATTNi  Joseph  C.  Cain 

ATTNi 

Doe.  Con. 

for 

John  Zlnn 

ATTN: 

Doc,  Con. 

for 

E.  U,  Hones,  Jr, 

Departnant  of  the  Interior 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

T.  Blenlewekl,  0<B-1 

US  Csologicel  Survey 

2 cy  ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

Hertln  Tierney,  J-10 

ATTNi  Robert  W.  Regan 

A'mil 

Doc.  Con, 

for 

S.  Rockwood 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

U.  H.  Hughes,  MS  S39 

DepartBsnt  of  Transportation 

ATTNi 

Dor.  Con. 

for 

lleraen  Hoerlln 

Trsnsportet ion  Rech.  Syetea  Center 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

H.  D.  Herfield 

ATTNi  F.  itorao 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

Merge  Johnson 

Uepertaant  of  Transportation 

Sandla  Laboratorlee 

Oftlca  of  the  Secretary 

Llvenwre  Laboratory 

ATTNi  R.  Underwood 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

Thoue  B,  Cook,  Org.  8000 

ATTN:  Seauel  C.  Coronltl 

ATTNt  Richard  L.  Stroabotne,  TST-S 

i 

I 

Sendle  LeboraCorlee 

ATTNi  Alan  J.  Crobacker 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

Org.  9220 

ATTNi  Docuaent  Control 

i 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

H.  D.  Brevn,  Org.  13S3 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

Clarence  K.  Mahl,  Org. 

NASA 

1 

3230 

Ceorge  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

3141,  Sendle  Rpt.  Coll. 

ATTN:  R.  Chappell 

i i 

ATTN! 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

Morgen  L.  Kraaai,  Org. 

ATTNi  U.  T.  Roberts 

5720 

ATTNt  W.  A.  Oran 

: 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con. 

for 

Crelg  Hudson 

ATTNt  C,  R.  Belcher 

1 

ATTNi 

Doc.  Con* 

for 

J.  C.  Eckherdt.  Org.  1230 

ATTNt  N.  H,  Stone 
ATTNt  R.  D.  Hudson 

1 

4 1 

ATTNi  John  Uatts,  Coda  ES22 

,1  ' 
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OTHEK  GOVERNMEHT  WiKHOlES  (Contlnu«<l) 
NASA 

Goddard  Spaca  Kllulit  Cantar 


ATTNi 

Jaaaa  1.  Vetta 

ATTNi 

J.  Sliy 

ATTNi 

II.  A.  Taylor 

ATTNi 

R.  F.  Banaon 

ATTNi 

H.  Sugiura 

ATTNi 

S.  J.  Bauer 

ATTNi 

Technical  Library 

ATTNi 

A.  C.  Aiken 

ATTNi 

,1.  P.  Hepner 

ATTN  1 

C.  Lav  it) 

ATTNi 

Gilbert  0.  Head,  Code 

ATTNi 

A.  Tempkin 

ATTNi 

J.  Naugle 

ATTNi 

K.  R.  Schaarllng 

ATTNi 

A.  .Scliardt 

Ar.'Nl 

H.  11.  Kurrwug 

ATTNi 

R.  A.  Schiffer 

ATTNi 

W.  L.  Taylor,  Code  ST 

ATTNi 

J.  Findlay 

ATTNi 

D.  R.  Wlllian,  Code  S’ 

ATTNi 

P.  Faton 

ATTNi 

N.  Roman 

ATTNi 

R.  Felluwe 

ATTNi 

C.  .Sharp 

ATTNi 

H.  Tapper 

ATTNI 

U.  P.  Cauffaan 

NASA 

Johnaoii  Sp.jca  Cantar 

ATTNi  Owen  Carrlot 

ATTN!  Claaalflad  Ltb. , Code  SMS 


NASA 

Aaaa  Kasaarch  Cantar 

ATTNI  N-245-3,  PalMr  Dyal 
ATTNi  C.  P.  Sonatt 
ATTNI  M-254-4,  R.  Whitten 
ATTNi  H-245-4,  Ilia  C.  Poppoff 

NASA  Sdantlflc  4 Technical  Info.  Pac. 
ATTNi  Acq.  Branch 
ATTNi  SAR/DLA-385 

National  Bureau  of  Standarda 

ATTNI  W.  Carl  Lineberger,  JIIA 
ATTNI  Stephan  J.  Seivh,  JIUA 
ATTNI  G.  Raid 
ATTNi  A.  V.  Phelpa,  JIU 
ATTNI  Gordon  H.  Dunni  JILA 
ATTNi  Peter  L.  Bander,  JILA 

National  Oceanic  4 Ataoapheric  Adain. 
National  Weather  Service 
Dapartaant  of  Conaerce 

ATTNi  J.  K.  Antall 
ATTNI  L.  Machta 

National  Oceanic  4 Ataoapheric  Adain. 
National  Ocaan  Survey 
Dapartaant  of  Coaaeree 
Uaahiagton  Science  Center 

ATTNI  Gerald  A.  Petaraon 
ATTNI  Ronald  L.  lavola 
ATTNI  Wayne  McGovern 
ATTNI  John  W.  Tovneand,  Jr. 
AlTNi  Edward  S.  Epeteln 


OTHER  GOVEIINMENT  AGENCIES  (Continued) 

National  Oceanic  4 Atmoapherlc  Admin. 

Environmental  Raaearch  Laboratorlea 

Department  of  Cumaerce 

ATTNi  Walther  N.  Spjeldvik 

ATTN!  KiJ,  Herbert  H.  Sauer 

ATTNi  Robert  B.  Doekor 

ATTNI  R43,  Donald  J.  Wllllana 

ATTNi  Aeronomy  Lab.,  Caorge  C.  Reid 

ATTNI  Eldon  Fargnaon 

ATTNi  KXl,  Robert  W.  Knacht 

National  Science  Foundation 


ATTNi 

W. 

H.  Cramer 

ATTNi 

F. 

P.  Todd 

ATTNi 

Role  Sincleir 

ATTNi 

r . 

Gilman  Blake 

ATTNi 

R. 

Kanka 

ATTNi 

W. 

Da  Adame 

ATTNi 

R. 

Se  Zapolaky 

ArrNi 

Fred  D.  White 

ATTNi 

M. 

K.  Wilaon 

US  Arma  Control  4 Diaarmament  Agcy. 

ATTNi  Office  of  Director 
ATTNi  Reference  Info.  Canter 
ATTNi  Fierce  S.  Corden 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 

AeroDyne  Reaaarch,  Inc. 

ATTNi  H.  Camac 

Aeronomy  Corporation 

ATTNi  S.  a.  Bowhill 

Aeroapnee  Corporation 

ATTNi  V.  Joeephaon 
ATTNi  Mr.  Goldaalth 
ATTNI  0.  Mlllburn 
ATTNi  L.  W.  Aukerman 
ATTNi  R.  D.  Rawcllffe 
ATTNi  J.  Sorrele 
ATTNi  Julian  Relnheimar 
ATTNi  D.  C.  Packa 
ATTNi  V.  Wall 
ATTNi  Thomae  D.  Taylor 
ATTNi  .1.  B.  Blake 
ATTNi  Harria  Mayer 
ATTNi  S.  P.  Bower 
ATTNi  J.  Stevene 
ATTNi  N.  Cohen 
ATTNi  M.  Berg 
ATTNi  R.  Hortenaen 
ATTNi  George  Paulikae 
ATTNi  T.  Friedman 
ATTN  1 Library 
ATTNi  F.  Keller 
ATTNi  J.  Woodford 

Albright  Collage 

ATTNi  Hoo.  Ung.  Kim,  Phyeice  Dept. 

American  Nucleonlce  Corporation 

ATTNi  Sec.  Officer  for  C.  L.  Brown 

AaMrlcan  Science  4 Enginoarlng,  Inc. 

ATTNi  Document  Control 

Analytical  Syatama  Engineering  Corp. 

ATTNi  j.  A.  Carueo 
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DEFAKTMENT  OF  PKyENSE  CONTRACTORS  (Contlnmid) 


4 January  1977 


DEPARTMENT  OV  DEFENSE  CONTIUCTORS  (Contlnu«il) 


ATTN!  Tech.  Info.  Center 

ATTN: 

W.  D.  Frye,  D/52-21 

ATTN: 

W.  E.  Francie,  D/52-12 

hSS,  Inc. 

ATTN: 

W.  L.  Imhof,  D/52-12 

ATTN!  Docuuent  Control 

ATTN: 

T.  n.  Daeiiell 

ATTN!  H.  Stewart 

ATTN: 

R.  D.  Meyerott 

ATTN:  Donald  Haneen 

ATTN: 

Tech.  Info.  Center,  D/COLL 

ATTN!  M.  P.  Shuler 

ATTN: 

K.  K.  Undehoff 

ATTN: 

J.  B.  Reagan,  D/52-12 

IBM  Corporation 

ATTN: 

A.  D,  Anderson,  D/52-12 

ATTN!  Technical  Rptii.  Center 

(912  A816) 

ATTN: 

John  B.  Cladie,  Dapt.  52-12 

ATTN: 

Jeaae  W.  Schallsu 

IIT  Reiearch  Inatitute 

ATTN: 

John  £.  Evens,  Dept,  52-lA 

ATTN:  Technical  Library 

ATTN: 

G.  H.  Nekano,  D/52-12,  B/205 

ATTN!  R.  B.  Cohen 

ATTN: 

John  Kumer 

ATTN: 

L.  L.  Newkirk,  D/52-21 

Univereity  of  Illinoie 

ATTN: 

To>  Jeeas 

Phyiici  Depertioent 

ATTN: 

G.  T.  Davidson,  D/52-12 

ATTN!  Williaa  J.  Ottini 

ATTN: 

Martin  Walt,  Dept.  52-10 

ATTN: 

R.  A.  Breuch,  D/52-21 

Inetitute  for  Defenee  Aiulyece 

ATTN: 

R.  D.  Sharp,  D/52-12 

ATTN!  IDA  Librarian,  Ruth  S. 

Suith 

ATTN: 

R.  F.  Ceren,  D/52-20 

ATTN!  Nana  Wolfhard 

ATTN: 

D.  C.  Fisher,  D/52-14 

ATTN!  Joel  Bangeton 

ATTN: 

Richard  C.  Johnson,  Dept.  52' 

ATTNi  Erneat  Bauer 

ATTN: 

Billy  H.  HeCorase,  Dapt.  52-: 

Inti.  Bufineae  Hachlnee  Carp. 

to«boratori«t.  Irtce 

Data  Froceaeing  Divleion 

ATTN: 

Victor  Fargo 

ATTN!  D.  C.  Sullivan 

HcDonnell  Dougla*  CorporaC-^on 

IRT  Corporation 

ATTN: 

A.  J.  Mal'jlay 

ATTN:  R.  L.  Marti 

ATTN: 

A.  D.  Goadeka 

ATTN!  Even  Miller 

ATTN! 

Uillioa  Olsen 

ATTN!  R.  H.  Neyneber 

ATTN!  F.  W.  Sinpeon 

Univaraity  of  Hinneaoti 

ATTNi  R.  F.  Overeyer,  CRT 

ATTN! 

J.  R.  Winkler 

Johne  Hopkine  Univeriity 

Hlaalon  Research  Corporation 

Applied  Fhyeice  Laboratory 

ATTN: 

Conrad  Ls  Longalre 

ATTN!  Peter  E.  Partridge 

ATTN: 

D.  Archer 

ATTN!  S.  H.  KriBigle 

ATTN: 

Ms  Scheibe 

ATTN!  Docuaent  Librurian 

ATTN: 

Ps  Fischer 

ATTN: 

R.  Hendrick 

Kaun  Sciencei  Corporation 

ATTN: 

Dave  Sowla 

ATTN!  Frank  H.  Shelton 

ATTN: 

D.  Sappenflald 

ATTN:  W.  Foeter  Rich 

ATTN: 

Re  Boguach 

ATTN:  Library 

Ml«»lon  ResMirch  Corporatlon-S«n  Dlago 
ATtYli  V.  A.  Viin  Unt 


ATTNi 

J.  II.  Hockanbarry,  D/60-01 

1 

ATTNi 

Philip  J.  Hart,  Dapt.  81-14 

The  Hitre  Corporation 

ATTN! 

W.  P.  HinMugh,  0/69-50 

ATTN: 

Tach*  Lib.  for  R»  Craalay 

ATTNi 

F.  M.  Friadiaandar 

ATTN: 

F.  Grant 

ATTN: 

J.  Cratchar 

ATTN: 

Tach.  Lib 6 for  B.  Troutman 

1 

ATTNi 

Q.  A.  Riapa,  D/60-80 

ATTN: 

Library 

ATTNi 

D.  K.  Churchill 

y 

ATTNi 

S.  I.  Walaa,  D/68-01 

National  Acadeny  of  Scltncas 

ATTNi 

D.  L.  Crowthar,  D/62-25 

ATTNi 

National  Hatariala  Advlaory  Board 

for 

. . 

ATTNi 

Edwin  A.  Saith,  Dapt.  85-85 

Edward  R.  Dyer 

' 

ATTNi 

J.  T.  Hart,  Jr.,  D/61-03 

ATTN! 

National  Hatariala  Advlaory  Board 

for 

AtTN: 

£.  £.  Crowthar,  D/60-01 

Ullliaa  C.  Bartley 

! 

ATTN! 

D.  F.  HcClinton 

ATTHl 

National  Hatariala  Advlaory  Board 

for 

ATTNi 

Soaual  1.  TaiauCy,  Dept.  85-85 

J.  R.  Slavers 

' ‘ 

Lincoln  Laboratory 

Photoaetrica 

Inc. 

, 1 ' 

ATTNi 

Joaaa  H,  Pannall,  L-246 

ATTNi 

Irving  L.  Kofsky 

ATTN! 

U.  E.  Morrow 

1 
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UEPARTHENl'  or  DtKimSE  CONTRACTORS  (Contlnutd) 

PemmylvanU  Et«t«  Unl<>«ralty 
ImluitrlHl  Saciirlty  Off  lea 
ATTN!  L.  lUla 
ATTNi  J.  S.  Nlabet 

Ehyatcal  Dynaialca,  Inc, 

ATTNt  A.  Tlioapaon 
ATTN:  Juaapli  B,  Workaan 

PhyaicaL  Sclancca,  Inc. 

ATTN:  R.  E.  Taylor 

ATTN!  Kurt  Wray 

Univeralty  of  Plctaburgh  of  thn  Cotwlth.  Sya.  of 
lUghar  Education 
Uachedral  of  taarnlng 


ATTNt 

Manfred  A.  Blond! 

ATTNt 

Wede  L.  Eite 

ATTNi 

Erederlck  Xaufnen 

RAD  Aaaociataa 

ATTN: 

R.  P.  Tnreo 

ATTNi 

Robert  E.  LeLevier 

ATTNi 

WlUien  J.  Karate 

ATTNi 

S.  Cley  Rogere 

ATTNi 

R.  C,  Ltndgren 

ATTNi 

Eorreet  Gilnore 

ATTNi 

Wiiliem  K.  Qrehan,  Jr 

ATTNi 

H.  A.  Dry 

R & D Au60CUt«« 

ATTNi 

Ucvb«rt  Ja  Hltchtll 

iUdlation  Kaaaarcli  Aaauclataa,  Inc. 
AHN!  N.  H.  Ecliavfftr 


The  Rand  Corporation 

2 cy  ATTNi  Technical  Library 
ATTNi  Paul  Ta»arkln 
ATTNi  Cullan  Crain 

Rice  Urfvaralty 

Uapartaant  of  Space  Science 

ATTNi  Juaaph  Chaabarlaln 
ATTNi  Ronald  f.  Stabbinga 

Wi.Uian  Karah  Rica  Univeralty 

ATTNi  Induatrial  Sac.  Super.,  J.  Chaabarlain 

Rockwall  International  Corporation 

Space  Diviaion 

ATTNi  Villiaa  Atwall 

Sandara  Aaaociataa,  Inc. 

ATTNi  Jack  Schwarta 

Science  Applicationa,  Inc. 

ATTNi  Daniel  A.  Hanlin 
ATTNi  D.  Sacha 

Science  Applicationa,  Inc. 

Huntaville  Diviaion 

ATTNI  Noel  R.  Byrn 

Frofaaaor  Chaliaara  E.  Sechriat 
ATTNI  C.  Sechriat 
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Saithaonian  Aatrophyaical  Obaervetory 
ATTNi  A.  Dalgarno 

Univeralty  of  Southern  Californiii 
ATTNi  S.  W.  Benaon 

Space  Data  Corporation 

ATTKi  Eduard  E.  Allen 

Sperry  Ellghl  Syatena  Diviaion 


Sperry  lUnd 

Corporntlon 

ATTm 

Da  Andrew  Schow 

Stanford  Kaaaarch  Inawltutc 

ATTNi 

.lanea  K.  Petereon 

ATTNt 

Eellx  T.  Swith 

ATTNI 

Ronald  White 

ATTN: 

Ray  L,  Laedabrand 

ATTNI 

G.  Black 

ATTNi 

R.  D.  Hake,  Jr. 

ATTNt 

Arthur  Lee  Wliltaon 

ATTNt 

H.  Baron 

ATTNi 

L.  L.  Cobb 

ATTNt 

J.  Ixiitax 

ATTNi 

E.  Klndarnenn 

ATTNi 

Burt  H.  Geaten 

ATTNt 

Allan  H.  Petaraon 

ATTNi 

Weltar  G.  Chestnut 

Stanford  Heaaarch  Institute 

ATTNi  Warren  W.  Berning 

Stanford  Univarslty 

Radio  Science  Lahoretory 

ATTNi  D.  L,  Carpenter 

ATTNi  K.  5.  Ilelliwsll 

Technology  International  Corporation 
ATTN:  W.  P.  Boquiat 

TRW  Uefenae  A Bpaca  Sya.  Croup 

ATTNi  K.  K.  Plebuch,  Rl-2078 
ATTNi  Tach.  Info.  Centor/S-1930 
ATTN:  Robarl  M.  Wabb,  R1-2I|10 

ATTNi  R.  Wataon,  Rl/1096 
ATTN:  J.  K.  Erllchtenlcht,  RI-U96 

ATTNi  H.  II.  Holloway,  Rl-203b 

ATTNi  E.  Scarf,  R5-1280 
ATTNi  0.  e.  Adana,  Rl-lUd 

United  Tachnologiea  Corporetion 
ATTNt  H.  Minuela 
ATTN:  Robert  H.  BuUla 

ATTNi  J.  B.  Addiaon 

Uti  h Stata  Untvaraity 
ATTNi  Kay  Baktr 
ATTNi  D.  Burt 
ATTNi  Doran  Dakar 
ATTNi  C.  Wyutt 

ViaiDyna,  Inc. 

ATTN:  Oacar  Hanlay 

ATTNi  j.  W.  Carptntav 

Wayna  Stata  Unlvaralty 

ATTNi  Plater  K.  Rol,  Chen.  Engrg.  A Mat. 

Scl. 

ATTNi  R.  U.  Kumaar 
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Wnym*  Strtf«'  Univerulty 
Dept,  ot  Physlcti 

ATTN:  Walter  H.  Kaupplla 
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Yale  Unlveralty 

ATTN:  Engrs.  Dept. 


